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Uriting in the year 1902, a airman said of the Burmese dramatic per- 
formance, that it o neither o^era, nor tragedyt nor comeciyt "or farce, nor 
melodrama, but c, heroic blend oi all five, i I make no pretensions to dramatic 
criticism capable of dealing with an entertainment of this kind, and propose 
to allow, as far as possible, the plays and the heroic players to speak for 
themselvciu ' 

Dtwia in Burma has been a very recent development. The first mention of 
it in the- Chronicles is dted 1783 A.D., whe - ;•:/., 'Zat) were produced as 
p..i:t of :ae celebrations at the foundation a, vhe . >* ;^;^ital at Amarapura. 
In 1828 It is recorded that Burmese plays si>iu Siamese pl^/s, together with 

ionettc shows, were exhibited at the palace. I cannot sqy any more of 
.. .on. ^es, which perhaps slightly preceded the Zat. The mcr.tion of Siamese 
p. s V. ires some explanation. Siam was conquered by Burma in 1767 and 
r aine^ u.3ject to Burma for a few years. Entertainers of all sorts were 
^ ortev. Jrom the conquered country to Burma, and these included actors capable 

performing dramas, of which the prime favourite in Siam was the Rama play. 

iippearo that Jthis play continued to be performed in Burma in the Siamese 

guage for some years, but that before the end of the eighteenth century, 
.....Tiese adaptations of it were made. The earliest original Burmese plays known 

'e U Kyin U, who wrote some .time after the British annexation of Arakan and 
..asserim in 1626. A younger, but cont«r|)orary, dramatist was U Ponnya who 
oled in 1865. Both were court dramatists, who wrote primarily for the enter- 
tainment of royalty, and their plays consticr^e the first period in the history 
of the Burmese drama. 
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The next period, from about 1670 to 1900, is represented by a large number 
of plays by dramatists writing in the province of Pegu, annexed in 1852, Though 
i\;r;ous in their day^ the nanses of playwrights and of plays are now almost for- 
COtten, 

In the th.rd -: : . J» from about 1900 to the present day, the playwright is 
an expert reta . j;, theatrical company :.o provide for its annual, recpiireraents 
of new plays* 

The universal popularity of the drama was noted by writers on Burma in the 
middle of lasx century. This was particularly the case in the British provinces* 
Performances v.re given in the open air, or under a slight temporary shed, with- 
out scenery, the actors on the ground level, and the audience completely encir- 
cling them, and lasted all night. The companies were hired by private individuals 
celebrating some great family occasion, and the audience was present by invitation 
of tlie donor of the feast, h theatre, with stage and some scenery, was opened 
in 12 ngoon in the late 'seventies* For some time it was not a financial success, 
and .le reason given is the competition of the numerous free entertainments, 
Tou as the end of the nineteenth century, when the prices of rice and other 
Bur;..- commodities were good, theatres - or, more properly, pi ay- sheds - were 
erected in provincial towns. The emergence of the stage, therefore, pretty well 
coincides wi;i the decline of play-writing into anonymity, 

I am now gdng to try to give you some idea of the plays themselves, and of 
the manner in which they were performed. I would ask you to bear in mind that ) 
t;;ey xvere all musical plays, that the principal characters sing and dance more 
than they spealc or strut, and that therefore it would, as a general rule, be waste 
of time to look for strength of plot or characterization. Perhaps because of the 
drama's origin as a court entertainment, the scene is usually laid in or near a 
court, the hero is usually a prince, the herblne marries him and takes his rank, 
and kings and court functionaries appear. 
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The two drsraatists of the first period invented some of their plots and 
took sorae from the lives of Buddha, which had recently been translated into 
Burmese. Their plays are almost entirely in verse of greater or less elobora- 
tion, according a:> .t was to be sung or spoken. Both were masters of the art 
of Burmese vt^oc ^ their ideas are expressed with ^11 possible felicity of 
language, sr. .i/^ti. x. casional flashes of poetry and of wit. 

As a sample of U Kyin U*s work we may take a scene from the Devagoraban 

play in which two princesses are pleading with the hermit prince to return to 

his life ii, the palace. v 'a the princesses and the prince sing their lines: 

Princesses: You .,,. . y-^mg to travel the Noble Path, Bethink you 
v.'ell < . :ii^ .'Ot the forest till first you have enjoyed 
the iJ'i..,,; Palace and Golden Umbrella, 

Princes I shel . r under the Umbrella of the Path and wear garments of 
beaten bark. I desire not to return but to abide beside a tree 
in meditation. 

Princesses: You have resolved to follow after meditation, the holy life 
of the ten Precepts of Salvation. But the Himalayan forest 
is far from your home and enemies are many. 

Prince: By virtue of the flower of concentration on loving kindness I 

will extinguish enmity by sprinkling the cool water of kindness* 
Oh ye of like age to me« return to the palace. 

Princesses: You shall sit on the lion throne of Mutchi wood while we 
sprinkle water from shells. Let us return to the Golden 
Palace. You are over young for meditation and for adminis- 
tering the pure water of the Law. 

Prince: I have lent ray ear to the sweet pleading of you twain, but the 
lure of ray golden cell in the cave keeps me from wishing to re- 
turn. 

Princesses: Listen to ns who plead and return to your country and folk. 

Prince: I shudder at the thought of intoxication and the whirlpool of the 
river of existence. I wish not to go to the glorious Central 
Golden Tower and Golden Palace. Sheltering in the forest, I will 
continue in my practice of wise renunciation. 

Princesses: For such practice your golden body is still too tender. To 
shelter here in solitude aiming at Nirvana and be an ascetic 
in the forest is a danger not proper to be faced. 

Prince: This royal personage has no enOTiies* no danger shows itself. Let 
any man of any village, let even the King of Death seek me out. 
and tie and confine me like a hen in a coop, my part is to strive 
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ror the sake of exEmple, 



Princesses: 



re 



You are seeking freedom for yourself and making excuses to 
evade us. It is not right. For the King of Death would not da 
to plot or bear a grudge against you. He keeps himself away and 
dare not approach you. And your age is still tender* glorious 
lord of destiny. 

Prince: Lord of glory, lord of dfestiny ; Enough of sweet persuasion. This 
body is all impermanent. Inhere may one escape ? But I would be cap* 
tain of the golden raft that should cross the n^iirlpool of longing, 
the river of Samsara. 

As a specimen of U Ponnya in his lighter moodSt we may take the speech of 

the heroine from the play of The Water Sellers. 

In all Benares I and none but I 
Stand on the very peak and pinnacle 
Of destitution. Nor does furtune ever - 
As by mists,n:e or favour unforethought - 
Send me a silken gown for holidays 
I hav.'k and hawk fair water for a living 
Till ray poor head is blistered 'neath the pot 
My food is beans and millet and a pinch - 
The merest pinch - of rice; for curry-stuff 
Pi lav/ - such food as in the swallowing 
So rasps and rakes my gullet that I'm fain 
To stick ray two heels out and slop it down 
Until I'm fairly bubbling, iifhat a life : 
Oh, if some youth vriio'd treat .>«e to a spread 
Of mayin rice and chinbaung were by chance 
To come ray way, how I should love to meet hlra J 
And better still, if some Mr. Mayin 
Or Gaffer Cliinbaung were to marry me 
l\fliat sumptuous fare were mine I But 'twill not serve 
To dream the day away and to dilate 
In maundering preludes on my poverty 
Complaining brings a meal of rice no nearer: 
^ The price of millet's got by sale of water 

So I'll tuck up my tattered old tamein 
Glossy with wear, a thing all seams and stiches 
So patched and parti-coloured it might be 
A chequor-board. /^nd then with pot on head 
See me go mincing it along the street 
Crying my wares. Now strike me up a tune 
You, brother, there amid the jewelled drums 
To help me lift my water-pot and speed me 
J^ell on my way before the sun be high. 

The plays of the middle period continue to be written almost entirely in 

verse. The authors were skilled rhymesters but none of them approach their great 
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predecessors in mastery of their medium. They were, in fact, inclined to 

take undue advantage of the facilities for rhyming which Burmese affords* 

There is too much of this sort of thing : 

Misty hill 

Twisty rill 

Vistae chill surround you 

Dreary shade 

Eerie glade 

Weary maid, confound you. 

You will notice that in English I have h&d to invent what I believe to be 
a new plural for **vista** and even in Burmese the sense is apt to suffer in a 
succession of these triple rhymes. It may rhyme, but it does not accord. 

But i ro:gard to plot and range of character - though, perhaps, of stock 
character - these dramatists improve on their predecessors. Most of them wrote 
in British Burma, and while they might defer to the tradition of the drama by 
i.itroducing kings and courts, the heroine is often a village girl; we meet her 
father and mother and perhaps a rustic lover, even though in deference to con- 
vention a wandering prince may come along and supplant him. Farmers, fishermen, 
boatmen, merchants, doctors, drunkards, men of the hill tribes, village headmen • 
appear in the plays* Sometimes ive meet their wives, practical and sharp-tongued, 
zs the heroine herself may be after a few years of married life, Soubrette 
parts are sonietimes provided. No attempt is made to transplant these people out 
of their native environment, and anyone who wanted to draw a picture of village 
life in Burma half a century ago would find lots of material in these plays. 
They are somewhat verbose and I have not been able to find any scene which by 
itself would convey any idea of the quality of the plays as a whole. 

It is rather striking thing about these plays of the middle period, that, 
though we find the romantic and tragic situations fully developed, the comic 
scenes seem to be written in outline only. From the hints as to dialogue and busi- 
ness provided, it is possible to ascertain the kinds of fun that pleased 
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audiences of those days. They include: All. kinds of Incongruity ; Dwemenaw 
(in the 1880 edition) protesting against being taken to live in the world of men, 
and being told about the opportunities of getting an English education in 
British Burraa; a horrible old go-between, summoned to the palace to give evidence, 
thinking she is going to be made Chief Queen; a dignified minister in attendancet 
v.jien the Priricess rather unexpectedly gives birth to a son, having to dandle and 
croon to the baby. Ridicule of conventions - even the convention of the drama 
itself - as when executioners and other outcasts are made to address their 
shrewish wives in imitations of the flowery language used by the Prince ; or 
v/hen a King cannot forego his habit of making long speeches though a person with 
an urgent grievance is vainly trying to get his word in. The simplicity of hill- 
fol':, as i.aen a Karen girl assures her father of her "constant circumspection in 
dealing mth Burman young men - how she had never a word to say to them but only 
v/i. :ed occasionally - an answer which quite satisfied the old man. 

This quite creditable school of popular dramatic literature came to an end 
before the end of the nineteenth century. The language may have been too diffi- 
cult for a generation j^ich had grown up under British rule ; and the increasing 
population of the drama demanded more plays than could be written in any elaborate 
style. Anyhow, the momentous discovery was made by the theatrical profession in 
Diirma tliat plays could be manufactured - mass-produced, in fact - without th^ 
aid of a playwright. If we look at what is now called a play, we shall discover 
how this feat is acconqilished, 

A performance lasts about eight hours, from nine in the evening till five in 
the morning. The audience includes people who are pr^ared to make a night of 
its and others whose limit is about 2 a.m. The show, therefore, is made to consist 
of two crescendo movements, one culminating aboat two and the other at dawn. From 
nine till midnight the time is occupied by a ballet, a short scene, usually involv- 
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ing the Cippearance of a King and ministers, in which the foundation of the plot 
is laid and a scene of singing and dancing between a subsidiary pair of lovers - 
usually a Prince and Princess - who have probably nothing to do with the plot. 
The real hero and heroine - again a Prince and Princess t then corae on and 
with the aid of clowns in attendance on them, go through a stock scene which is 
icnovjn as "the plighting of troth". In this a few words may be said about the 
plot, but it is soon forgotten and the scene consists of alternate or simulta- 
neous singing and dancing, the Prince ardent, the Princess coy or perhaps pro- 
voking a pretty quarrel, with frequent interjections by tlie clowns designed to 
vary the entertainment and to give the Prince and Princess time to recover 
their wind. During this scene all the performers have been addressing each other 
by their real names, stimulating the orchestra to greater efforts and occasion- 
ally making speeches to the audience. About two o*clock, after two hours of real- 
ly hard work, somebody remembers that they had started with the intention of 
acting a play, and, with a fei? more words as to the plot, the scene closes* 

Those of the audience who have a day's work waiting them now depart, and 
chose ivho are left get better places nearer the stage. The scenes which next 
follow 3i:>; between subsidiary characters necessary to the plot. But after about 
an hour's rest the Prince and Princess must reappear for more singing, this 
tirae relevant to their parts, and must take part with all the other characters 
in the riotous scene of mingled pathos and farce, which usually concludes the 
play. In these latter scenes - subsequent to the plighting of troth - the plot 
is developed intelligently and one may see some real acting, both tragic and 
comic. 

The secrets of success of an entertainment of this kind are - competence in 
th8 monbers of the company and good companionship. 

There are any number of plots of sorts reacly to hand in the Buddha lives or 
in local folk-lore and all that has to be done in this regard is to decide on the 
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ciiavacters, select the players and inform then of the scenes in which they will 
r.ppeor. The company has probably a specialist who will provide the necessary 
sowijs, set to new, or partially new, airs of bis own, or to traditional airs. 
-' --; orchestra produces its own incidental music, on a basis of tradition, with 
lil^eral borrowinns from foreign music of the moment. The rest is improvisation. 
A play may var. Jrora performance to performance as the actors happen to think of 
no;; business or dialogue. The amount of dancing and singing may be more or less 
according to the degree of appreciation shown by the audience. Each raenber of the 
cor.pany must .e ready to respond to the inspiration of another. They must there- 
fore be all -riends togetlier, and, in particular, must be zealous friends and 
servants oC .he actor-manager. This essential good-companionship is secured by 
a practically communol life during the touring season, when the whole company 
forms a family of which the actor-manager is the strict but kindly head. He is 
coniriionly addressed as Saya, "teacher, patron". 

The t..eatrical family has great cohesion. After a short recess and dispersal 
in v.e rains, most of the members rejoin again, season after season, so long as 
the company survives. I once asked an actor-manager what had happened to a famous 
clo.,-. whom I missed from his troupe. He told me he had had to part with him be- 
cause he had taken to gambling, lihen he had lost, he was quite unable to be 
funny: wiien he had won, he might be brilliant, but the uncertainty was upsetting 
thi' v-'jiole conpany. 

This, then is, what the theatrical profession has made of its inheritance 
from the dramatic school of the middle period. The change was not accon^lished 
all at once. For a long time the earlier part of the night was occupied by con- 
ventional scenes of badinage between gentlemen-in-waiting and maids-of-honour and 
of discussion of State Affairs between the ministers and the King, ahen audiences 
showed signs of boredom with these, the exhibition of a film was sometimes tried. 
The introduction of the ballet, in which the dancing is lively and pretty, is of 
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comparatively recent date* In 1902 the troth-plighting scene occupied two and 
a half hours. Now, including the ballet and the preliminary troth-plighting be- 
iv.eon the superfluous Prince and Princess, we have something life four and a half 
hours of singing and dancing in the first five hours of the performance. The 
people who most feel the strain of this are the clowns who have to sit through 
two troth-p lightings, making the bricks of jest without the straw of comic situa- 
tion. In 1902 it could be said that there was never the slightest approacli to 
coarseness in the jesting of the clowns. My own belief is that this statement has 
to be accepted with the qualification that coarseness might lie below the surface 
of the words, vocal to those who comprehended. But even with this qualification 
the stateTient could not be made of the theatre during the last thirty years. A 
Burman critic, writing in 1929, quotes, and reprobates, a jest which recalls 
Trygaeus's reason for the choice of a dung-bettle as a mount for his journey to 
heaven. It is fully as witty as Aristophanes 's lines but still less adapted to 
the drawing-room. ] 
' Even in the middle period you might have songs irrelevant to the action: such 

was the '*weeping song" about the deportation of King Thibaw, which Government had 
to prescribe. But it seems to be a new development of our generation for actors 
to sing about their everyday selves. Here is a specimen, twenty-five years old, 
very popular in its day, which was sung in praise of his birth-place by the famous 
man-princess the late Maung Aung EJala 

Sinbyugyun I sing in the Dp Countrie, 

Once seen ever dear, which is home to me 

And whose fame is heard throughout Jambudesha; 

Wliere we feed on boiled sword-beans and sich. 

With some baked biltong, and we scratch our itch 

And make soup of the leaves of the thorny acacia. 

Itfhen a visitor comes from far away 

Ife put the palm-sugar in and boil the tay 

*'or one and all we've a wecome glad 

For we*ve corn-cob candy and life-long plenty 

In our most palatial toddy-leaf shanty - 

And the man who sells toddy-beer is my grand-dad. 
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With thatch-roofs, straw-roofs all along the strand 

And the summer-time banks of silvery sand 

And onion and chili-fields a sight to see 

A.nd a grand esiiporium for vegetables, 

..nd the girls in scarves, their holiday sables- 

Sinbyugynn is the pride of the Up Countrie. 

A pleasant song about a pleasant place. iSe may let it go at that. 

I used sometimes to go to bed early and go to the theatre about one in the 

norning. I thus saw half the main troth-plighting scene and the whole of the 

real action of the play, in which the Prince and Princess take their parts 

seriously, I will try to recall a few of ray impressions. The most vivid 

General impression is, of course, of the radiant, lissome figures in the cen- 

tve of the stage, wooing each other with song and dance, or bewailing their 

sorrows. Here are one or two effective scenes. The Prince and Princess, now 

husband and wife, had laid their infant son to sleep under a tree. On their 

^ocurn they find him gone, but soon observe him floating in the air in the posi- 

on of a seated Buddha, They turn to each other in awe and, with the same 

iiistinct, prostrate themselves side by side before their child. Again, the 

Princess, wlio had been a loving wife, dies. The Prince becomes mad, and pre- 

serves her body in the palace. She is reincarnated in the Fairy heaven. The 

Prince is permitted to see her, as one of a corn)any of serai-divine creatures 

standing high on a bank of clouds at the back of the stage. His face lights up, 

].c stretches up his arms to her and pours forth words of love and longing. The 

lacy looks at him and at length opens her lips to say, "Who are you?** using a 

cold and formal word for "you**. The Prince is left raging, and the curtain 

drops on him as he hurls the body into the wings. 

Of comic scenes, one I remember well was the visit of a deputation of 

ambassadors, painters and other followers, to obtain the likeness of a beautiful 

orincoss. They were taken into the presence and her beauty was such that the 

whole deputation fainted - in ungainly attitudes* The Princess's attendants 

revived than by banging them over the heads with bags of snuff* Then followed 

a discussion, in which it was decided that the only way to obtain a portrait was 
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to paint it pieco-raeal, concentrating on a feature or a limb at a time. The 
painting began from the top, left off and started again from the foot. Its 
progress was announced, all embarrassment to the lady being avoided by spooner- 
ism^ such as ow-bry (eye-brow) ep-stin (instep), etc, A trial scene with which 
Dlay ended, gave me a nightmare vihen at length I got to bed. The King of the 
co-itntry was presiding, but somehow the King of Fairyland had mixed himself up in 
tile proceedings and ^ tne two were dressed almost alike, there was pardonable 
confusion on the part of the clowns* Witnesses were stvorn by having a sword 
placed in front of the body under the ambits; one of them found the steel cold 
and dropped it on the toes of the minister who was administering the oath. They 
had to kneci while giving evidence and were kicked by the ministers for daring 
to look Cit the King. One sentence, in most deferential language, would be 
addressed to the King in front; the next would be a furious aside, addressed to 
the minister behind. The spectators commented freely on the proceedings and 
His Majesty threatened much more vigorous action than clearing the court. 
^ But perhaps it is the intermixture of tragedy and comedy - or, if you prefer 
it, sob-stuff and farce - that is most characteristic of the Burmese stage. You 
have had a pitiful scene in which a wicked stepmother pushes the Princess into the 
river and leaves her to drown* Two hermits come on and hear the Princess's 
aco-iized cries, but, before they decide to rescue her, have to settle to their own 
sa isf action whether their vows permit them to touch a woman, I have been told 
tt i in the latter diys of The Silver Hill virtien prolonged farewells were in pro- 
r- ss between the ^een, who was below holding the baby, and her daughter- in-law 
iiQW suspended in mid-air, a clown would dodge about under Dwemenaw with a bowl, 
£5a'ing her to leave a meal for her child. Or, In a pathetic scene between the 
Prince and Princess, a clown will be quite overcome with emotion and draw roars 
of laughter from a weepy audience, by lowing his nose In an obstrusively vulgar 
fashion* 
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No play wuld be complete without a number of **tfeeping songs", I will 
jive you one specimen, which has the merit that the words easily suggest the 
-Imated action by which such songs are accompanied. It is sung by the Prince 
.-pposed to be an Indian and dressed as such - who, with his mother, is under 
sentence of exile to Burma. 

Farewells whate*er of life was loveliest 
My rack and reverence of yesterday I 

mother, how this being, grief-opprest. 
Already feels its destiny, decay J 

This neck no more shall satin collar bind; 

I'll wear no longer this gold watch and chain 
In such a cureless frenzy is my mind 

So bitter is the cup that I must drain. 

These go Id- embroidered trousers I abjure - 
Their place shall common dungaree supply; 

Better it suits the labour of the poor 
See * I discard this hat without a sigh 

No em'rald-studded shoon shall clothe the feet 

Of one abased by an unkindly star 
Low in the dust to roll, the breast to beat-- 

This Is the lost of your Pateikkhaya I 

Just a twrd about the dancing and music. Burmese dramatic dancing and 

diL.:viatlc sTSiisic - which are not the only forms of these arts in Burma - both 

built on a Siamese basis. Both have since changed out of recognition, partly 

by self-development, partly by borrowing from abroad. The music is used with 

great emotional effect. The singing can be effective in all moods. Dancing, 

v.'iiich is practically confined to the love-scenes, should not be looked on 

ceroly as an exliibition of grace in movement; dramatically, it reinforces song 

iDraake ivooing irresistible, 

(l should have liked to say more of the theatrical profession. Much infor- 
i. 
n:ation about the great figures of the past has recently been given in a Burmese 

magazine. /There is one name I must mention - that of U Po Sein, who has long 
dominated the stage, and who has done all that anyone could have done to main- 
tain, and in some respects to raise its standards. 
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I'.'ith this partial and inadequate treatment, I must leave my subject. I do 
not knou how far you will now subscribe to Sir J.A. Maung Gyi's description of 
the Burmese dra!Ti3 uhich I quoted at the beginning of my lecture* jit seems to me 
to have beeii !», sonie ways simplified since the beginning of this century and one 
night novi describe it as an indecisive tug-of-war between the lovers and their 
foIIov;ers, the clc;?a;i - between romantico.ly-inclinod protagonists and a cynical 
and iraporiectly sympathetic chorus. If either side were to prevail, the result 
miQht be an entertainment more pleasing to the artistic purist, but it would 
not be near so like a Burmese pwe. 



